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THE BIG STRIKE AT SIWASH 

Yes, sir, it *s been seven years now since old | 
Siwash College has been beaten in foot- 
ball. When it comes to rooting the oval 
through or over or around a bunch of 
alleged opponents and across the chalk 
line, we 're the original rooters from Root- 
ville. We *ve shut out Hopkinsville seven 
times — pushed them off the field, off the 
earth, into the hospitals and into the discard. 
We \e beaten six state universities by an 
average of seven touchdowns, two goal kicks, 
a rib, three jawbones, and four new kinds of 
yells. We put such a crimp into old Muggle- 
dorfer that her Faculty suddenly decided 
that football developed the toes and teeth 
at the expense of the intellect, and they took 
up intercollegiate bean bags instead. And 
in all these seven years we Ve never been 

8 



4 THE BIG STRIKE AT SIWASH 

really scared but once. That was when Ole 
Skjarsen, our fullback, organized his big 
strike three years ago. 

You remember Skjarsen, of course. There 
never was a fullback like him — six feet six, 
weighed two-twenty in his Adam clothes, 
built like a bull and a pile-driver and a thirteen- 
inch projectile and an automobile all merged 
into one harmonious whole. His picture 
was in every paper in the country for four 
years. You saw it, of course — that one with 
his hair down over his noseguard and his 
ear pulled down over his shoulder. He had 
that picture taken after he had ploughed 
through twenty-seven feet of raging Aggies 
with the ball under his arm for a touchdown. 
There was n't quite room for all of him to 
go through and he had to go back after his 
ear while we kicked the goal. He was inter- 
viewed on the presidential situation once by 
the Planet — full-page picture, you remem- 
ber. That one in which he has a broken nose. 
The President called him to Washington to 
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consult with him on the best way of curing 
mollycoddles without breaking the humane 
laws. The magazines printed pictures of his 
elbows and toes and neck and other working 
parts, and the five-cent theatres used to charge 
a dime to show him in action. All the time 
Ole was in college we were the champions of 
our section of the universe, and the school 
grew until they had to put in four training 
tables, a new stadium, a magnificent gym- 
nasium, and the finest cinder track in the 
West, to say nothing of a new science hall. 
Prexy used to talk to Ole with his hat in his 
hand, and all the Seeing Jonesville autos used 
to stop on the campus while tourists kodaked 
him. And maybe you don't think there was 
a seal-brown feeling of dejection in those parts 
when Skjarsen struck! Well, wait a minute. 
That's what I 'm going to tell you about. 
You can't expect me to jump right into the 
high speed from a standstill. I 'd kill my 
engine if I did. 
I give Bost the credit for exhuming Skjarsen 
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from the backwoods. Bost, you remember, 
was our wizard coach. We took him away 
from Hambletonian College for five thousand 
dollars a year and eat with the Faculty, and 
he went from us to Washagain on a five-year 
contract — he guaranteed to produce five 
hundred points a year with a bonus of ten 
dollars extra for each extra point and a rebate 
of ten dollars for each point less than five 
hundred. He *s a great man now, but it 
was with us that he got his start. When we got 
him our train was in awful shape. No trainers, 
no special cars, no private houses and auto- 
mobiles for the stars — regular town lot foot- 
ball. Used to call the candidates out after 
school began and teach them how to catch a 
football — used to burn a barn every time 
we held the State Normal down to twenty 
points. We were sure beginners in the art, 
but Bost changed that in no time. 

To begin with, he brought five men with 
him to school — ran them down to the 
registrar's office from the train, entered 
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them full classical with guitar extras and 
then hustled them out to the football field. 
They were in football clothes when they 
arrived, and ten minutes after they got 
into town they were running signals. 
They weighed two hundred apiece, and the 
rest of us had to hustle to keep from getting 
stepped on. Two days later Skrimger came 
down from Minnehaha — said the air was 
bad for him up there — and entered our 
school. He made the all-southeastern Min- 
nesota team the year before, you will remem- 
ber. Then Snooks came over from the 
Normal school, and Bost went to visit his 
brother in Wisconsin and brought back two 
half-backs who looked pained and sheepish 
when they did the hundred in anything over 
even figures. It was n't a week before we 
had a team of consolidated moguls that 
could have bucked a battleship turret back 
into the fighting mast. But we were still 
shy a fullback. That was when Bost found 
Skjarsen. 
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I remember he went away one day and 
came back the next morning with him. 
Found him in the Wisconsin woods chopping 
down pine trees for thirty dollars a month 
and alleged board, and persuaded him that 
a college education would increase his output 
of logs one hundred per cent, a year. When 
Skjarsen landed he wore boots, stuffed with 
trousers, yarn socks and feet, and the rest 
of his clothes had come over in the steerage 
with him. Whether they had ever come off 
of him since was a little doubtful. He talked 
a little English, chiefly through his shoulder 
blades from the sound, and his education was 
what you might call sub-primary. He could 
count money up to a dollar and could spend 
it up to a quarter if he had able assistance, 
and he could write a little in funny crow's 
tracks with bull's eyes over the tops of the 
letters. He matriculated in art, and I believe 
he specialized in burntwood — kept the grate 
fire going in the art school parlour. He was 
the queerest specimen that ever struck Si- 
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wash, and we had to fight the professor of 
anthropology to keep him from annexing Ole 
and putting him in his museum. 

But what I am telling you about was Ole's 
football. Sakes alive, how that man could play 
football ! I don't know how Bost ever found 
out that he had talent. I sometimes think he 
had every two-hundred pounder in the country 
catalogued. Anyway, when he harnessed 
Ole up in a new suit and drove him out to the 
stadium, the first day settled it. Ole 
took to the game like a clean kid to a coal 
bucket. He caught spirals on the run after 
the first night, and when you socked the ball 
into his gizzard with a hollow plunk it stayed 
there until the captain told him to loosen up. 
He could run as fast as a deer and as low as 
a bull snake, and when he hit the line — well, 
I played scrub guard for a month that season 
and I used to wonder in a dazed sort of way, 
after Ole had passed over me, how many feet 
that man had. I've counted as many as 
eighteen heelmarks on my anatomy after one 
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session under him. You simply couldn't 
stop him. He had a way of putting his head 
down between his knees and smashing side- 
ways into the line, and when you tackled him 
successfully the only result was that you 
wished you had n't. He ran stiff-legged about 
as fast as the other way, and more than once 
Fve gone down the field streaming after Ole 
like the tail of a kite, hating to dangle in the 
air and yet not caring to let go until I found 
a soft spot to plough up with my face. I 
would rather stop automobiles any day. You 
don't have to hang on to an automobile after 
it runs over you. 

The first game we played Ole in he was 
still green and we had an awful time trying 
to get him to stop when he had made a touch- 
down. The goal line did n't mean anything 
to him. Neither did the fence, for that matter. 
He broke through on the first play, ran the 
length of the field, hurdled the fence, and we 
had to catch him by automobile. We only 
played half our men on the field the rest of 
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that game. We kept the other half behind 
the goal line to head off Ole. That kept our 
score down some, but, after Ole had learned 
the game, these little complications disap- 
peared. The second game we beat Millers- 
burg 73 to 0, and after that Bost put in a cash 
register and rang up touchdowns and goal kicks 
on the side lines until his fingers ached. One 
hundred points a game was easy for us by 
November. On Thanksgiving Day we met our 
old rivals from Kiowa, and, when we finally 
haltered Ole that night and led him into the 
training quarters, we figured that he had 
travelled ten miles that afternoon, mostly over 
Kiowa players and with never less than two of 
them hanging to his legs. It was a most salu- 
brious occasion. It was n't a football game. 
It was a shuttle suburban service. The score 
was 127 to 0, and after the game the Kiowa 
team disbanded. Said they M be hanged if 
they 'd act as a training track for a Scandi- 
navian short-horned bull. Maybe we did n't 
feel good ! We had never beaten them before. 
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After that there was simply nothing to 
it. To use the twenty-million-dollar joke 
that Vanderbilt thought up, we were the 
hard-boiled eggs of the whole Northwest. 
You could n't beat us; you could n't stop us; 
you were mighty lucky if you could keep out 
from under us. It got so that when one of 
our backs got tackled and stopped he had to 
make a written explanation, just as if he had 
cut classes. The second year we cleaned up 
all Minnesota, and went as far East as our 
car-fare held out, standing the prides of a 
dozen universities on their ears in the hard 
November soil. We were the original human 
battering-rams, the animated pile-drivers, the 
educated catapults of the Northwest. The 
runt of the team was six feet two, and the 
biggest man on the squad, old Van Ise waggon, 
was so massive that you could n't get a full 
view of him at close range. You had to get 
off a little distance and get a perspective. 
The boys looked ponderous enough in their 
street clothes, but when they togged out 
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in their inflated pants, padded jerseys, cor- 
rugated shin armour, gondola shoes, rubber 
prows for their noses, and leather kettles for 
their heads, and came rumbling down the 
field to abuse a bunch of pale-haired scholars 
from somewhere East, you would have thought 
that they were a bunch of steam rollers decked 
out for a Juggernaut festival. Many 's the 
time, when I was playing back on the scrubs 
— I generally stuck on the squad for several 
weeks in the fall before my ribs gave out — 
and old Van Isewaggon burst through the 
line and came thundering down the field five 
yards at a lope, I would have given any- 
thing to be allowed to go out in the jungle 
and tackle a young rhinoceros by the hindleg, 
instead of tackling Van. All we scrubs could 
do with those backs was to watch our 
chance and throw ourselves squarely in front 
of them. Then, if the runner happened 
to catch his toe in our ribs we could trip 
him and interfere with him until five or 
six other scrubs could catch him and ascend 
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him from the rear. It was hard on ribs 
but glorious for Siwash's medical school. 
The hospital was enlarged twice that fall and 
the clinics got a wide reputation. 

But among all the giants Ole Skjarsen was 
the prize monument. He was n't as tall as 
Van Isewaggon or as broad in the beam as 
Tubbs. In fact, he was a trifle undersized. 
He could get through most of the doors on 
the campus without scraping off his hat. But 
he was built like a gladiator and, shades 
of Barney Oldfield, how he could travel when 
he wanted to get somewhere! He was made 
of steel springs, India-rubber and compressed 
air, and all he needed to make a racing 
automobile out of himself was a little louder 
exhaust and a number. Time and time again, 
when "Tiny" Jensen socked the ball into 
his stomach and turned him loose, I have 
seen him lay the defence out in as neat a fur- 
row as you could turn with a hundred-ton 
snow plough and never even hesitate on his way 
to the goal line. He never tired, he never 
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got hurt. I don't believe a locomotive on a 
track could have kept a much more regular 
schedule than Ole did between goal posts 
during most of the games that we played 
that year. He was such a phenomenon that 
the Eastern grand mogul of critics gave him 
a substitute position on the seventh All- 
America team — and that's a great com- 
pliment to pay a Western man, for " All- 
America' ' ends at the Hudson River generally. 

I forgot to tell you about Jensen, our 
quarter. Jensen was the only small man on 
the team. We called him the Mahout, and 
the way he ran those elephants through 
signal practice would have won him a job 
in the navy drilling battleships in close 
formation. 

Those were glorious days for old Siwash. 
All fall we would pile up figures against 
the big schools like captains of finance 
figuring out bond issues. Then we would 
go through the winter and spring in a sort 
of Elysian haze, worshipping our heroes 
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and pointing them out on the horizon to 
open-mouthed visitors from other colleges. 
Of course, our fame did n't do a thing 
but swell the freshman classes clear out 
of shape. The new ones began coming 
in train loads — athletes, millionaires' sons, 
pretty boys from the East, descendants of 
senators, governors, and magazine characters. 
I '11 tell you it was rich picking for the fra- 
ternities. All of us built big houses and, by 
the end of the third year, we were so congested 
with celebrities that the college directory 
read like a junior Who* s Who. Yes, yes, 
I 'm coming to the strike, all right. Can't 
you let me get the scenery set? 

Well, good things can't last forever. The 
third year Bost coached us we beat every- 
1] thing between the Rocky Mountains and the 

,? dead-line in the East beyond which no college 

curriculum teaches United States geography. 
That spring seven of our stars graduated in 
art at the request of the faculty. That took 
fifteen hundred pounds — three-quarters of 
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a ton — right out of the vitals of the team. 
Tubbs did n't come back for the last semester, 
one halfback got conditioned in theology or 
bag punching, I don't remember which, and 
on top of it all old Van Isewaggon was per- 
suaded by the authorities of one of the bigger 
schools that their course in advanced banjo 
was far better than ours and yielded bigger 
net dividends. As a result, the next fall 
when college opened, of all the monoliths who 
had scrunched their way to glory the year 
before just one turned up — Ole Skjarsen, 
with his carpet bag, a new celluloid collar 
and more yellow hair than ever. Still we 
did n't worry much. As long as Ole could 
roam through a mass-meeting of frenzied 
athletes with a football under his arm as 
easily as a locomotive could roam through 
a bunch of gnats we did n't feel like retiring 
from the football planet. We were middling 
happy until Bost burst into training quarters 
late in the afternoon of matriculation day 
with a face as white as chalk and gasped 
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1 out the horrible news that Skjarsen was n't 
coming out that fall. 

Say, if you want to know how we felt, go 
seat yourself on a cake of giant powder and 
touch yourself off. For about a minute we 
were busy gathering up the remains of the 
universe. Then we all repeated: 

"Not coming out! But what's he here 
for?" 

"He says he's going in for a degree," 
whispered Bost, falling up against a tackling 
dummy and holding on, tight. He was all in. 
"Oh, pshaw," said Belcher, a candidate 
for guard, who weighed a hundred and sixty- 
seven, "he '11 be out all right. You '11 have 
to talk to him a while, that 's all. Why, he 
could n't get a degree in a thousand years." 

But it seemed that he could, after all. He 
. had been studying hard and passing exams. 
We found it all out the next day when we 
went around to plead with him. Plead with 
him! You might as well have tried to 
blarney a steam shovel into coming up out 
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of a stone quarry and going walking. Ole 
was a man of few words. He had to file his 
English off bit by bit, and that made him 
economical. He made us understand, how- 
ever, in his queer corduroy dialect, that he 
had stopped playing football; that he had 
no interest in football; that he had forgotten 
what the game was like. Then he managed, 
with some difficulty, to convey to us the idea 
that he was paying room rent for the space 
we were occupying and that our company 
did not represent an adequate return on the 
investment. So we took our hats and went 
away. 

Outside of the house some of us leaned 
up against it and cried. There was Hop- 
kinsville, four weeks away, with three 
two-hundred-pound backs and thirsting 
revenge; there was Muggledorfer, 
already running up century scores on the 
little schools around her; there was 
Kiowa, with four new traction engines 
added to her rooting brigade and three 
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long and bumpy years to sponge off the 
slate. And there we were, the object of 
their combined designs and without an 
old man on the team. Bost had been too 
busy working with his portable pyramids 
during the past three years to pay any atten- 
tion to the scrubs. We were as green as 
grass, with all the world waiting to make 
foot-tracks on our frames. And upstairs the 
wonder fullback of the world was sitting 
in an old plush-covered armchair, studying 
books and getting the habit ! Ugh ! 

I suppose you 've read in the Bible where 
they turned off the sun in Egypt for a few 
weeks and sort of let the world feel its way 
around. Well, that was us at Siwash for the 
next few days. If you 'd ever been king for 
three years and then suddenly discovered 
that you were overdue on a hostler's job in 
the royal stables; if you 'd been brought up 
to think that money was made to load into 
a wheelbarrow and swap for automobiles, 
and then found yourself trying to trade the 
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wheelbarrow for a meal-ticket — then you 
could realize how we felt at Si wash. Col- 
lege life is short, you see. We had been 
champions almost through one college gen- 
eration, and we students could n't get used 
to the idea that life could be sustained with- 
out other college teams to lunch on. Of 
course we practised like fiends, we scrubs; 
but pshaw! We were jokes. You could 
have broken our line with Shanghai roosters. 
We did n't have a hope. We had gloom 
parties every night and shiver socials every 
morning when we read the dope columns 
on Millersburg's buzz-saw formation and 
Kiowa's yarra-yarra yell. And every day 
that Kiowa game got nearer. 

We were seated in the lounging-room of 
the Eta Bita Pie chapter house, four days 
out on our journey to oblivion, when Petey 
Simmons came in, one room at a jump. 
Petey was a steam-heated little chap, who 
was one of the tall buildings in college life 
at that time. He was assistant treasurer of 
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the athletic association, leader of the banjo 
club, member of the Clavicle and Sesamoid, 
our famous senior club, and author of the 
famous "Big, Big, Bjla" song with which 
we made ninety yards and a touchdown 
against Kiowa in the fall of '99. The only 
thing that could go on in college without 
Petey was the cottage prayer-meeting among 
the theologs, and he knew about everything 
worth knowing long before it happened. 

It was plain to be seen that Petey had 
blasted out a pretty "big run of information 
from the way he dove over the furniture on 
his way to the gang. "Sa-ay," he said, with 
his eyes looking like a pair of binoculars, 
"I've found out what ails Skjarsen!" 

"So have we all," said Burke, unhooking 
his bulldog pipe from his face. "His brains 
and his body have parted." 

"Shut up!" said Petey, kicking him. "This 
is the real information, fellows: Skjarsen 
wants to join a f rat ! " 

"Join a frat! " gurgled four or five of us, 
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preliminary to fainting away. " Does n't he 
want to go to the Astor ball, too!" Oh, this 
was rich! To think of Skjarsen, built like a 
Texas steer and dressed like a cotton bale,^M 
rolling down to Saturday night cotillions. ^ 4 
We laughed the first real laughs in four days, 'f'" 

" Cut it," said Petey grimly. " Fellows, this 
is the most serious thing you ever heard of. 
Skjarsen does want to join a frat. If he does ! 
join a frat he '11 play football. If he does n't 
he '11 go on studying botany. It 's up to us 
frat men in college to say whether or not 
Kiowa will use us for a doormat with the 
welcome side up." 

That was like getting in range when the 
hose burst. We sobered down fast enough 
while Petey told his story. 

"I just thought I could corkscrew some- 
thing out of Skjarsen," said he, "so I went 
over to see him again to-day, alone. He was 
in that grocery-box room of his, with his 
shoes off, reading somebody's Short Souses 
in English Literature. 'Skjarsen/ says I, 
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'what 's the matter, old head ? I'm yc 
friend and you 're my friend and I feel aw: 
bad about this football business. Is it ai 
thing I can help you about?' says I. A 
it's true about me being his friend, t< 
because once last spring I walked up to ch 
with him and borrowed half a dollar frc 
him. 

"Well, sir, he just tumbled beautiful 
'No, I tenk not/ he said, sort of sad; 'I c 
play futball des yar.' 

" I felt like saying, ' Any fool can see tha 
But instead, I reached down in my pock 
friendly like. ' It is n't — er — anything cc 
nected with money, is it, Ole?' says I. 'Y 
know your friends would be glad to help y 
— just a loan, you know — pay it back wh 
the Panama Canal 's finished.' 

" ' No, it ent ban munney,' said Ole. 
got hunder dollar des yar. I ban flush.' 

"'Then what in thunder is it, Ole?' says 
leaning forward very confidentially. 

"'Veil, I tal you,' says Ole. 'I ban strik 
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"' Strike !' I says, with a snort of astonish- 
ment. 'What do you mean, Ole?' 

"It was Ole's turn to get impressive. He 
leaned over and laid his forefinger on my 
knee. It looked like a coupling pin. 'I 
ban strike because I ent sucker eny more/ 
he said firmly. 

"'Go ahead/ I said, 'unless this is a 
puzzle party/ 

"'I ban in college t'ree yar/ said Ole. 
'First yar ve beat Millerburg. Dey all 
say, "Ole, you ban bully faller." Next 
yar I make touchdown by Muggledorfer. 
Dey elect Rogers keptin of team and Bill 
Allen pres'dent of class, and Peters he ban 
college marshal, and dey say by me, "Ole, 
you ban bully faller." T'ird yar I kick four 
goal by Kiowy, make sax touchdown by 
Hopkinville and make hunder-yard run 
wit' ball by Minneapolis. Eferybody else on 
team dey gets joined by fraternity and go 
by dances and bankvets and have fine 
time, and dey all say by me, "Ole, you ban 
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bully faller." I ent ban bully faller eny more. 
It ent pay.' 

" 'But, Ole,' I said, 'the whole school loves 
you. You're the greatest man in the world. 
We'll elect you president of the class or any 
old thing you want, if you say the word/ 

" 'So ?' said Ole, getting interested. 

"I was in for it, but I didn't care. 'Sure, 
Maria/ I said. 'Ole you're on for anything 
you name. We never did anything for you 
because you was such a modest fellow, you 
know. Did n't look like a chap that would 
appreciate brass-band obligates. Now, you 
just name it and we'll pay the freight.' 

" 'Well,' said Ole decidedly, 'I tenk I skoll 
join by a fraternity.' 

" ' But, Ole,' says I, after I had gotten my 
breath, 'you're not a frat man. You don't 
care for girls and society and all that frivolity. 
And you know nobody has any control over 
the elections of a college fraternity. They 
have to vote you in, unanimously by secret 
ballot, and you're so — er — sort of different, 
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you know, that maybe some of the dudes 
would n't like you/ 

"'OH right/ says Ole; 'I ent care much 
'bout playing futball enyway.' 

"Blamed if I could do a thing with the old 
Viking. He is going to join a fraternity or 
warm that old plush chair of his all fall while 
our team is used for a human pavement by 
Kiowa. I tried to tell him that the 
butterfly life of a frat man would hurt his 
constitution, but he would n't listen. He 
wants to join a fraternity and go to all the 
dances, meet the pretty girls, eat ice cream 
and wear exaggerated clothes. He says he 's 
got a hundred dollars to spend this year and 
he 's tired of being left out in the cold. He 's 
struck and he 's got us just where he wants us. 
And so, fellows, I made an awful bluff. I 
said, 'Ole, if you 're elected to a fraternity will 
you play football against Kiowa ? ' 

"'Ja,' he said, enthusiastically. 'Kin yu 
do et to-night ? ' 

" 'No,' says I, 'not to-night nor to-morrow 
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night nor next week, you old tow-headed 
pirate. But, if you play football, you'll be a 
fratman.' And now, fellows, it's up to the 
fraternities of this university. We Ve been 
made prosperous by its glory. Are we going 
to sit around here and let Kiowa wipe us off 
the earth or are we going to make a sacrifice 
for our dear old school and take in this high- 
speed mountain of meat for a brother ? It 's 
up to us, fellows." 

The result of it all was that there was a 
meeting the next day in the lounging rooms 
of our lodge. It was attended by represen- 
tatives of every fraternity in school. There 
was Frankling, of the Alfalfa Delts, whose 
father owned a locomotive works in the East, 
and Randolph, of the Delta Kappa Sono- 
faguns, who had been to Europe four times 
and hated this country in the summer, and 
Brewster, of the Chi Yi Sighs, who hoped 
next year to give a cotillion that would make 
the Sigh Whoopsilons' annual look like a 
barn dance. All of these social calcium 
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lights with a dozen more sat around with the 
air of men who were about to take a large 
quinine pill, and discussed the situation. 

There didn't seem to be much to discuss. 
There wasn't any help for it. Skjarsen 
would either join a fraternity or Kiowa would 
desiccate us. The latter was impossible — 
the former was horrible. Skjarsen would fit 
in with the general scheme of things in a thirty- 
thousand-dollar fraternity lodge, infested with 
sons of the idle rich, as a comic supplement 
would ornament the Louvre. But we were 
game. We voted to assimilate Skjarsen and 
then called for volunteers. 

"What fraternity will make this glorious 
sacrifice for the good of the Uni?" asked 
Frankling, the chairman, in alluring tones. 

Everybody made a noise like a marble 
sarcophagus. 

"I move we all rush him and let him take 
his choice," piped up little Billings, of the 
Delta Flushes, who had n't taken a man away 
from another frat for three years. 
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We made patterns on Billings with our 
heels — that is, the Eta Pies and Sigh Whoop- 
silons and Delta Kap representatives did. 
Some of the other frats liked the proposition 
because it was about as safe for them as it 
was for the Delta Flushes. In the end we 
compromised by voting to leave it to chance. 
A representative from each frat was to draw 
a card from a nice new deck and the three 
which drew the highest cards were to go 
around the next day and propose to Ole. 
Then he could take his choice. 

I hope I never get into a more solemn or 
breath-interfering occasion than that lottery. 
One after another the boys drew cards. The 
Delta Flush man came first. He drew a jack 
and turned a beautiful pea-green. The Sigh 
Whoopsilon man got a deuce and tried to look 
as if, after all, it was n't much luck. Get 
someone to leave you a million and try to 
look bored about it. You '11 succeed as well 
as he did, I drew a queen, and I hope no 
lady ever got a more ungracious reception 
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anywhere. In the end our frat and the 
Alfalfa Delts and the Chi Yi's were elected. 
The others went away trying to look solemn 
and leaking satisfaction at every pore, while 
we three condemned wretches sat around, 
feeling as if we had drawn black beans in a 
Mexican lynching party, and planned out 
the campaign. 

There wasn't much to plan. We just 
agreed to go over to Ole's the next day, one 
after another, make our very best talk and 
let him do the rest. The quicker the better. 
It would mean more practice for the football 
team, and besides, there is no use putting off 
having a tooth pulled or anything of that 
kind. Each one of us pledged himself to 
put up his very best rushing talk and then to 
let Nature take its course. 

I went over to see Ole late the next after- 
noon and met Frankling coming away. He 
looked sort of dish-raggy and for a minute I 
had hopes. But he doused them. "Gosh," 
said he, holding on to me for support, "I 
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thought I was going to get him right off the 
reel. He seemed to know what a snap it 
would be to join the Alfalfa Delts. Honest, 
I was scared to death. I made him take a 
few days to consider. Flushing was here for 
the Chi Yi's a while ago, and he claims that 
Ole accepted him as soon as he started and 
that he had to back him off with both hands. 
Flushing is an awful liar, though/* 

Ole wasn't sitting in his old plush chair 
when I found him. He was shining his shoes 
and happiness was just caked all over him. 
I drew him to me and as gently as I could I 
explained that the Eta Bita Pies had always 
loved him — that they felt him to be a con- 
genial soul and an honour to any fraternity — 
that unanimously they had elected him to 
membership and now wished to ask him to 
be one of them. Ole listened without bat- 
ting an eye. That made me sort of sore. 
I was determined that no Alfalfa Delt was 
going to make my rushing talk sound cheap, 
so I lit in on the general fraternity. We 're 
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strong on the general fraternity talk. I 
explained to Ole that in choosing his fra- 
ternity he must consider not only the local 
chapter but the national society; that we 
were the strongest fraternity in the country, 
with the most chapter houses and the finest 
chapters; that we had more Congressmen 
and Senators and United States judges and 
other political specimens than any other 
two f rats — that if a man was an Eta Pie 
it was twice as easy for him to be Governor — 
no trick at all, in fact. We all did it. 

I guess I overdid the thing. Ole began 
coming over in bunches. "I tenk you ban 
fine fallers," said he, reaching for my hand. 

I threw on the reverse in a hurry. "Now, 
Ole," says I, backing around him, "we 
want you very badly, but you must make 
your own choice. I know you are popular, 
and other fraternities are after you. Far 
be it from Eta Bita Pie to depend upon 
mere first impressions to win its men," I 
remarked grandly. "Think it over. Let 
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the others rush you. We are confident. 
We want you, but we want you after the 
others have tried to get you. Think it over 
carefully. Take two or three days/* 

"All das is juist vat other fallers said," 
remarked Ole pensively. He had a cussed 
long memory. "I ent know/* he continued 
slowly. "You ban gude fallers, you Baked 
Pies. I lak your shapter hause. I tenk 
I vould lak tu live by it." 

I felt a little cold wave sidling up and 
down my spinal column. 

"Dem Alfalfas bin better-lukin* fallers 
and more stylish," continued Ole, still musing. 
"I lak dem, tu." 

I did n't seem to care much for that. The 
Alfalfa Delts at that time were a snobbish 
bunch. 

"Dose Ki Yi boys dey ent so stylish as 
you fallers, but dey got more sense, I tenk," 
continued Ole. 

Talk about frank and open conversation! 
I was getting red behind the collar. 
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"I lat you know in a few days," said Ole. 
"I tenk I go play futball now." 

I escaped, and Ole appeared that night 
for signal practice. You never saw such 
joy as there was on the campus. Strong 
men wept into each other's hats when they 
saw Ole. The rest of the squad were a 
wabble- jointed bunch, but they braced up 
with Ole in the back field and tore through 
the scrubs as if they were paper men. Oh, 
he was a wonder, Ole was! There he was, 
first day out in the fall — hcjt day, too — 
parading up and down the field with a regular 
regalia of scrubs hung around him and not 
even perspiring audibly. A million tons went 
off our hearts that night, and most of us wrote 
home to our dads for money with which 
to complete our biological equipment. We 
wanted some of those odds that Kiowa was 
so brash with. 

Ole came out the next day and wore a 
little trail between the two goal posts. He 
came out the day after and sent two collar- 
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bones over to the medical school to be spliced. 
s The next day was his pledge day. We 
decided to go in a body, we three, after foot- 
ball practice, and see who got the black 
bean, but, when we arrived at the Stadium 
there was old General Consternation parading 
around again. Ole had n't come out. 

It was up to us three, and we made a dive 
for Ole's roost. We found him visiting with 
a ginger-haired junior, named Simpkins. 
Simpkins had failed to make a frat in his 
freshman year by an awful majority, and 
instead of acting nice about it and keeping 
out of things, he had had the face to butt in, 
until he was now president of the junior class, 
college marshal, editor of the junior annual, 
and goodness knows what all. He was 
very obnoxious, and a nasty politician. I 
smelled trouble. He rose to go as we entered 
and I thought I saw the tail end of a smile 
chasing itself around behind his ears. 

"Well, Ole," Frankling remarked when 
we had gotten rid of Simpkins, "where 's the 
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shank pads and the head gear? The whole 
college is waiting to see you tip over that 
scrub team again." 

"I ent play any more," said the old straw- 
thatched imbecile cheerfully. 

"You ain't!" snorted Frankling. "Don't 
you want to join a frat then ?" 

"Naw, I ent care, I gass," said Ole. I 
felt despair and relief having a knock-down 
and drag-out in my system. 

Why not ?" demanded Frankling. 
I gass it ent so much fun," said Ole 
indifferently. "I ent see so much tu it." 

"Take another look, you idiot," says I, 
cutting in. I did n't want Frankling to do 
all the cussing. It might prejudice Ole 
against him if we won him back. "Can't 
you see how much fun it is for a bunch of 
good fellows to live together and go around 
together, and have parties and get canned 
out of college together? It 's great, old 
man!" 

"Most times you rush a faller," said Ole 
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carelessly. "I tenk mebbe it ban fun den. 
I ent care much." 

Then I tumbled. That unspeakable 
Simpkins had been with Ole all afternoon 
putting him on to the ropes. Simpkins had 
never gotten a bid from a fraternity, but 
he was just nosey enough to know all about 
them. There was no telling what he would n't 
put Ole up to. We writhed, but there was 
no help for it. 

"Ole," I said, grinding my teeth a little, 
"we're going to give you the rush of your 
life. It begins to-morrow. The whole earth 
is yours. Now you climb into those foot- 
ball togs." 

Ole climbed. He smashed three more 
scrubs that afternoon. That was n't a marker 
to what we smashed that night when we 
talked it over. There was no way out of 
it, however. Ole had to be rushed. 

Well, we rushed him. For two mortal 
weeks we three fraternities had a date with 
Ole every other minute. We had him to 
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dinner turn about every night. His break- 
ages averaged four dishes a meal. He drank 
his coffee from his saucer with a barytone 
gurgle, speared his bread with his fork, 
and treated his napkin with quiet indifference. 
We held smokers for him. He insisted on 
smoking one cigar all evening, letting it go 
out a dozen times and carefully relighting 
it at the grate each time. "Skagaroots" 
were for dudes, he said, which made the rest 
of us feel comfortable. We took him driving 
and rowing, and to the theatres. Every 
top-liner in each frat took his medicine and 
walked around the campus with him. Talk 
about parading in chains behind a Roman 
chariot! It was nothing to the job of walk- 
ing around beside a white-eyebrowed leviathan 
in high-water trousers, and letting on as 
though you loved him. 

We took Ole to call on our girls, too — the 
swellest girls in college. Say, give me an 
opiate when I tell you about this. It was har- 
rowing. Ole blew in $11.49 of his precious 
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"hunder dollar/' and bought him a new 
society rig, including another celluloid collar, 
and clothes that fitted him like a horse- 
blanket. And say! how he did enjoy society! 
He bathed in it — I might say, he wallowed 
in it. One call a night would n't do for him. 
No, sir! He seemed determined to make up 
for the drought of the past three years. 
When we tore him away from one sorority 
house at 9.30 o'clock it was only to have 
him suggest in a mild "if-you-don't-I-won't- 
play" tone that we go calling some more. 
We jarred our standing with the faculty, 
with half the sororities, and with society in 
general during that two weeks' nightmare 
by over-riding every known social conven- 
tion. We took Ole calling before breakfast, 
and we dragged him away from prim, horrified 
gatherings at midnight. As for the parties we 

gave for him No, I won't describe them. 

I 've been trying to forget them. You catch 
a good, lively hippopotamus, squeeze him into 
a borrowed dress suit and then try to make 
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him act pretty at a dancing party, and you 
would have a fair imitation of Ole. Only 
the hippo would n't talk, and we could n't 
keep Ole quiet. 

We have always given Simpkins credit 
for a lot of our troubles. He must have 
spent most of the week before coaching 
Ole. We caught Simpkins coming away 
from Ole's room one night, and Blinker, 
who weighed 212 pounds, leaned up against 
him and a brick house and suggested in a 
quiet voice, full of obituaries, that he keep 
away for a while. Simpkins only laughed. 
"If you're so bold, why don't you play 
fullback yourself?" he asked. He was a 
sarcastic little reptile. He knew he had us. 

You never saw anyone appreciate rush- 
ing the way Ole did. We could n't wear 
him out even if we did work in shifts. He 'd 
take entertainment in one form or another 
until 2 a. m., get his lessons before break- 
fast, revolve in society until 4 p. m., prance 
out on the football field and wear out two 
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full teams in two hours, and then hurry 
back and begin it all over again. At the end 
of ten days we were all in. We could n't 
stand the pace any longer. Ole was get- 
ting on our nerves. So we waited on him 
one afternoon and found him in his room. 

Ole received ,us joyously. He was as 
genial those days as a St. Bernard pup with 
mud on its paws. "Set down, fallers," he 
chortled. "Bully time ve ban having. I 
tenk I like ve skoll be going call some more 
das evening. Dar ban leetle yaller-haired 
gal I like me purty veil. Her name ban 
Spencer. You ent taking me 'round by har 
house yet.' ' 

Frankling shuddered. She had been his 
own particular for three years. I believe it 
turned out that she had been engaged to 
some fellow at home all the time, but that 's 
neither here nor there. It never is — in 
college. 

"Ole," said I, solemn-like, "we think it 
is time that you were making your choice 
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of a fraternity. This suspense, you know, 
is sort of wearing on our nerves. If any of 
us are going to be turned down we want to 
know it, Ole, and have it over with." 

Ole looked at us affectionately. "I ban 
puzzled like deekins," he mused. "I like 
yu all fine. Yu ban show me bully tarn 
yust like brudders. I kent be mean by any 
of yu. I tal yu vat I du," he said, bringing 
his ham of a hand down on the table with 
a crash. "I join by all t'ree of yu! " 

I ™ the first to get my jaw propped 
back into position. "But, Ole," I protested, 
"you can't do that. No one ever joins 
more than one fraternity. It is n't allowed." 

"By ying, I du it anyvay!" shouted Ole, 
full of enthusiasm. 

"No, you won't," Franklingcut in. "You 
can't do it any more than you can vote 
on two tickets at once. You can't do it 
any more than you can have three wives 
at once. Why, Ole, it would be polygamy, 
that 's what it would be. We 'd all lose our 
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charters. Come on, now, take your pick, 
like a good fellow." 

Oh, yes, Ole was a good fellow, all right. 
He fetched a four-cylinder snort and glared 
at the three of us. "I ken't join by all of 
yu, den ?" he asked dangerously. 

"Can't be done," I said firmly. "The 
President of the United States only be- 
longs to two." 

"Veil, by yiminy, den I don't join by 
any," he roared, damaging the table again 
with his fist. 

We tried to argue. It was like whisper- 
ing to a whirlwind. Ole walked over and 
yanked the door open. Then he picked up 
a leather head protector from the corner. It 
was a massive affair, big enough to boil soap in. 

" Yu tak dis har to Master Bost," he roared, 
"and tal him tu gat some one else tu fit it. 
Den yu tak your fraternities and come to hal." 

We went away, not because we wanted 
to, but because it seemed safe. And the 
Kiowa game was only a week away. 
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That next week was a mad house. You 
couldn't have pried any more trouble into 
it with a hydraulic ram. We tried to see Ole 
again, and when we found him we tried to 
get away from him, and just barely sue- 
ceeded. The other fraternities cussed us 
all over the campus. They thought we had 
thrown the game. They tried to square it 
with Ole, but he sent word which might be 
freely translated to the effect that he had 
changed his diet to fraternity men and 
would they please send a fat one. The 
Varsity was on the rocks, busted, flabber- 
gasted, all shot to thunder. Bost had ner- 
vous prostration. The team was a joke. 
The odds went down to one hundred to one, 
and not a penny taken at that. We got 
gray hairs that week. 

The day before the game Kiowa began 
coming in special trains. The railroads side- 
tracked the rest of their traffic and hauled 
in Kiowa students and alumni and towns- 
people until the hotels had to put cots into 
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the writing-rooms. Every Kiowa man who 
had ever been stepped on by Skjarsen was 
there, with a yell concealed about his per- 
son, and a bunch of yellow-backed bills 
as big as a mule's hindleg. It was a great 
sight — for Kiowa men. We did n't see it 
because we went to bed right after dinner. 
When they come to hang me, if they ever 
do, I '11 remember about that night and feel 
real cheerful. 

The morning of the execution — I mean 
the game — dawned cold and lugubrious. 
Five thousand Kiowa people got up at six 
o'clock and paraded our campus, singing 
things that made us bite the pillows. Word 
came from our training quarters that the 
team was resigned, though pale. Their last 
letters had been written and they were await- 
ing the end with much cheerfulness. It 
was just after what would have been break- 
fast, if we had eaten it, that Petey Simmons 
came in, wearing Siwash colors in a hope- 
lessly defiant sort of way. 
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"Good-bye, boys," he said, trying to be 
facetious. "I 'm going to see Ole." 

"What are you going to do?" we asked, 
not much interested. 

"Depends on what he does to me first," 
said Petey. "Blamed if I know what I am 
going to do, anyway. I 'm going to make a 
last attempt to square things somehow, and 
if it does n't succeed you can have a verte- 
bra apiece for remembrance's sake." 

He went away, and nothing happened in 
great gobs until time for the game. Then 
we put on our overcoats and went over to 
see the tragedy. 

Even when it 's your own team that 's 
going to furnish the ingredients for the 
slaughter you can't help getting enthusiastic 
at a big football game. Our stadium held 
fifteen thousand and, if there was a vacant 
seat, it was because the man who held the 
ticket for it had n't found it yet. On one 
side were five thousand Kiowa people with 
their mouths thoroughly ajar. It was one 
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of the finest collections of noise I ever 
heard. They began it at 1.30, and at 3 
o'clock, long before the game began, you 
had to talk on your fingers on the other 
side of the stadium. We were n't so quiet 
ourselves. There were ten thousand of us 
altogether, and even when ten thousand 
people only sigh they make a good deal of 
noise when they do it in unison. 

We gave our team a great cheer when 
they came out, but pshaw ! — we could n't 
keep it up. They were nice boys, but the 
Lord was n't thinking about football when 
He designed them. They landed the ball 
well down in Kiowa's territory on the kick- 
off, and then the tragedy began. Snap — 
Kiowa formed. Snap — the ball shot back, 
and then a big Kiowa Percheron went through 
our line for thirty yards, leaving human 
debris on either side, while those five thou- 
sand Kiowans, not content with what noise 
they had been making, acted as if they were 
trying to take their lungs out and wave them 
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in the frosty air. It is n't so much getting 
beaten at football that kills you off; it 's 
listening to what the other side has to say 
about it. 

I must say the Kiowa gang was doing the 
job up well. They had a cheermaster every 
ten feet, and what with megaphones, fog- 
horns, brass bands, steam sirens, and Chinese 
gongs, they managed to produce a noise 
that you could stick your fingers into and 
curl around like you can with molasses. 
I 'd never heard the other side make any 
noise before. We had always attended to 
the noise-making department ourselves; and 
to sit there and hear the cheers spurt up every 
time some knobby-faced catapult smashed 
twenty yards out of our personal friends 
and our own team was like getting seven 
bushels of teeth extracted in an afternoon 
without taking gas. How we did suffer! 

Kiowa made a touchdown in four min- 
utes. Then she reversed goals and made 
another one in five minutes — on Siwash, 
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remember — Siwash, that hadn't been 
scored on for three years! We just sat 
there and bled internally while those Kiowa 
barbarians sang songs at us. I remember 
one of them. I always will remember it. 
It went this way: 

Oh, where is poor old Ole? 
Oh, where is poor old Ole? 

Oh, where is poor old Ole? 
Gone back to the lumber camps. 

They owed him too much money, 
They owed him too much money, 

They owed him too much money — 
Doggone the stingy scamps. 

Sometimes I hear that song in my dreams 
even now. When I do, I wake up and 
something in the room gets broken. 

Oh, they rubbed it in, and no mistake. 
After the second touchdown they produced 
an immense papier-mache^ cash register and 
rang up the scores on it amid the slow, 
solemn grinding of ten thousand sets of 
teeth across the stadium. They 'd waited 
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three years for the chance to gloat, and I 
guess they were n't overlooking any bets. 

Even the worm gets up on its hindlegs 
and shows its teeth once in a while, however. 
After that second touchdown our poor 
atoms down on the field braced up and hung 
on to the Kiowans so desperately that they 
only got scored on once more that half. 
Of course, we yelled, but it seemed about as 
inappropriate as it would be to yell after 
a bear had eaten one of your grandfather's 
legs and while he was putting up a plucky 
fight to save the other. During the inter- 
mission there was a good deal of solemn 
visiting on our side of the stadium, just as 
there is after a funeral, but we were very 
orderly. I can't say the same for the Kiowans. 
People make fools of themselves over little 
things sometimes. 

The second half started just like the first. 
Our side kicked off. Kiowa took the ball, 
bored a neat spiral hole fifteen yards long 
through our left guard, and was just lining 
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up again when I heard the left end of the 
stadium explode. That 's just what it did. 
It exploded, only the noise did n't stop 
after the explosion. It went right on. I 
climbed up on an underclassman to see 
what it was all about, and there was the 
Colossus of Rhodes in a football suit, hik- 
ing down the field for the two teams. 

It looked like the Colossus, but it was n't. 
It was Ole Skjarsen. He was clad in full 
football armour, head helmet, nose and 
muzzle guards, ear protectors, shoulder pads, 
elbow spikes, shin guards, and all the rest. 
But that was n't all. On one shoulder he 
wore, in a huge bow, the purple and white 
colours of Eta Bita Pie. On the other shoul- 
der he wore the magenta and white of Alfalfa 
Delt. Around his waist he wore a red and 
black sash a foot wide. They were the 
colours of Chi Yi. 

I believe I mentioned some whisperings 
of enthusiasm that the Kiowa bunch had 
been making, did n't I ? Forget 'em. That 
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noise was only a sweet silence compared to 
what we were making. Imagine ten thou- 
sand people who had been wanting to yell 
all fall and had n't had a chance. 

We did n't know what had happened to 
Ole or what was going to happen to us. 
We only knew he was there. We saw young 
Spring, our broiler fullback, loyally sprain 
his ankle on the next down and limp off 
the field. We saw Ole leap into position. 
We knew Ole could make sixteen points in 
forty minutes all by himself, if he had to. 

They told us afterward that people down- 
town, four miles away, knew how the game 
was going after Ole went in by our remarks. 
We made those remarks earnestly and per- 
sistently like Niagara Falls. That was the 
way we yelled when Ole took the ball, and 
in his positive, Norsk manner, selected a 
spot sixty yards away and trudged over 
the entire Kiowa team to get to it. That 
was the way we yelled, only more so, every 
time he took the ball close to the goal with 
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the Kiowa section gasping, "Hold 'em! Hold 
'em!" with the death-rattle of despair; but 
that was n't a circumstance to the way we 
yelled when he burst through their line and 
went over the whitewash with a tattered 
fringe of Kiowa players hanging from his 
legs. Oh, it was as glorious as Waterloo and 
Gettysburg and the soaking of the Philistines 
all in one. 

Well, we won the game. I say "we" 
because, whenever Ole faltered near the 
goal line, we just loaded up with an extra 
breath and blew him over. Thirty to six- 
teen the score was, and, if the game had been 
longer, the score would have been larger. 
Ole was just getting into a good sweat when 
we haltered him and led him away from 
his prey. And then the noise left the stadium 
and went downtown and echoed and rever- 
berated over the city all night, with bon- 
fire accompaniments, while the old citizens 
groaned and tossed and forgot that they had 
ever been young and wished we were dead. 
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Next morning Petey Simmons came in 
with his neck wrapped up in a flannel. We 
surrounded him with multitudes of arms 
to the great danger of his bones. 

"Did you do it, Petey ?" we croaked. 

Petey nodded his head solemnly. "Don't 
know how, but I did. Could talk myself 
into the Supreme Court with less eloquence. 
Now we 've won the game and we 've got to 
pay the price." 

"Meaning all those colors " I began. 

"Exactly," Petey nodded. He 's pledged 
to all three of us. We 're to initiate him 
this week. Don't tell me it 's impossible ! 
I know that. We 've won the game. You 
fellows worry about the rest." 

I 'm not saying that we did n't worry 
some about it. It was absolutely irregular 
you know — just like polygamy, as Frankling 
had feelingly said. I won't pretend that 
we revealed to Ole the very sub-cellar 
secrets of each fraternity; but we all initiated 
him in due form and style, and he lived with 
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us the rest of the year, turn about, like a 
maiden aunt, sharing in all our amusements 
and blissfully believing that his hundred dol- 
lars was paying the way. We got to like 
him exceedingly before he graduated. 

Where is he now? Oh, hang it, making 
trouble as usual. You see, Ole is running 
for Governor, and we three fraternities are 
quarrelling about him. We can't all three 
claim him, and we can't agree on which one 
of us is entitled to print his name in our 
roster of distinguished alumni. 
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